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beautiful pictures and poignant emotion upon occasion — what more in all 
conscience can we ask? It almost seems that one who could fail to feel 
the charm of Mr. Masefield's verse would be capable of disliking Chaucer ! 
Certainly, if we like The Daffodil Fields, we may be sure that what we 
enjoy is poetry, and that we have not been deluded by a trick of mood 
or a mere chime of words. 



Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. By Alfred Noyes. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1913. 

In his new volume of poems Alfred Noyes does supremely well the 
thing that he may always be depended upon to do. He pours forth 
quantities of splendid verse, satisfying in sound and lavish in imagery. 
Mr. Noyes commands the whole range of his instrument: no one uses 
with such astonishing variety of effect the power of rhythm to stir and 
soothe, the subtle music of syllables, or the echoing suggestiveness of 
words. He has " the touch of velvet and thunder." 

It is ungrateful to find fault with poetry that exhilarates if it does 
not exalt. Of a poet lyrically so gifted it is, perhaps, beside the mark 
to say that we miss the touch of genius in his phrases, and that he has 
hardly a line that will bear comparison with a really great line. Of 
more weight, if it be justified, is the feeling some of us may have that 
in writing Elizabethan ballads Mr. Noyes has somehow missed (except 
musically) the ballad note. In other words, the robustness of the verses 
may seem to us, on the whole, a little sentimental and shrill, and at 
his best Mr. Noyes makes us think rather of a Shelley or Keats, writing 
of taverns and adventures instead of clouds or nightingales, than of a 
Kipling or a Scott. Is the tale of " Black Bill's Honeymoon," in which 
a burly English seaman hunting for honey in a strange land is plunged 
up to his neck in a hollow tree full of the treasure he sought, and rescued 
therefrom by a bear — is this truly written in the spirit of Elizabethan 
manhood, or is it not conceived full more in the spirit of a nursery 
tale? Is the tragedy of Kit Marlowe, as told by Mr. Noyes, terrible, 
or merely in-tensely sentimental? Are we not dealing, in fact, with an 
Elizabethan fairyland rather than with anything like the truly Eliza- 
bethan scene? 

Such questions inevitably arise, but they may be safely suppressed. 
If Mr. Noyes's Elizabethan world suggests a tapestry, the tapestry at 
all events wavers to gusts of emotion, it flaps with color, and its glow- 
ing figures seem really alive. There is magic in his verse even if we can- 
not help feeling a lack of the substantial humanity which it so insistent- 
ly professes to portray. 



The Lore of Proserpine. By Maurice Hewlett. New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1913. 

Those who are lured to read Mr. Hewlett's book by the hope of bio- 
graphical information or in the expectation of discovering the secret of 
his temperament have only a very moderate satisfaction in store for them. 
The Lore of Proserpine is a hypnotic book : it is a lesson in magic, which 
will almost teach one how to believe the impossible; but it is far from 
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unreservedly biographical, and only in a very indirect way is it a revela- 
tion of temperament. Mr. Hewlett does indeed tell us something of his 
boyhood and of his school days. But such actual details as he gives us 
serve but as the words of a hypnotist to soothe us into the required trance. 

When he was a boy Mr. Hewlett saw in the woods a satyr or faun- 
like creature in the shape of a youth of about his own age. This we 
believe, on the whole, easily enough. The description of the creature 
seems truthful. The supernatural thing is just natural enough and just 
unnatural enough to be convincing. Mr. Hewlett must have seen the 
wood-spirit or he could hardly describe the color of its eyes down to 
the specks in the' iris, and we experience a rather pleasantly uncanny 
feeling when we realize that in some corner of our brains we must 
always have known that the' eyes of such a creature would, in the nature 
of things, look just so. The thing was amusing itself by half-choking 
a rabbit. " Just as children squeeze a snap-dragon flower to make it 
open and shut its mouth, so precisely did he, pressing or releasing the 
windpipe, cause that poor beast to throw back its lips and dart out its 
dry tongue. ... If this creature had been human, upon seeing that 
I was conscious of its behavior to the rabbit it would either have stopped 
the moment it perceived that I did not approve or was not amused, or 
it would have continued deliberately out of bravado. But it neither 
stopped nor hardily continued. . . . He went on with it mechanically, 
dreamingly, as if to the excitation of some other sense than sight, that 
of feeling, for instance. He went on lasciviously, for the sake of the 
pleasure to be bad." 

Throughout the book, and after reading it, this is the picture that 
remains most persistently before the mental vision. It is supernaturally 
natural, and it seems to imply, too, a characteristic quality of Mr. 
Hewlett's mind. This unmoral and appreciative attitude toward cruelty 
and this unsensual sensuousness are certainly elements in the charm of 
certain stories of his. 

Moreover, he quite persuades us that, as a slightly older boy, he saw 
a nymph in a brake. Many of us, no doubt, dimly believe that, in spite 
of science and common sense, such an experience might somehow, some- 
time, occur to us. If it did, it would happen in some such way as it 
happened to Mr. Hewlett. Here again we get the effect of vision rather 
than imagination, and we are impressed with that quality of a surprising 
reality whereby it always seems. both less and more surprising than we 
would have anticipated. This faculty of day-dreaming (or of seeing the 
unsubstantial, as you choose to believe) seems to bear somewhat the same 
relation to Mr. Hewlett's art that Stevenson's power of dreaming by night 
bore to his. 

But when, still in the form of veritable reminiscence, we are told of 
the supernatural behavior of a woman whose window faced the window 
of Mr. Hewlett's lodging in London — a woman who was by day the none 
too reputable wife of a cabman, but at night a fairy, who dropped from 
her window and floated away light as thistledown to supernatural revels 
— when we read of this we begin to feel that we have been tricked into 
a dissipation in credulity. So of the narrations which follow. The 
story of " Quidnunc," the messenger-boy who was really none other than 
Hermes, is a masterpiece in its way; the tale of the man who captured 
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a fairy which subsequently disappeared carrying his child with it — 
well, if these things are believable at all they are believable in Mr. 
Hewlett's version. If the sincere desire to be convinced which the author 
creates in us could materialize for us the unreal, we should all become 
seers after one perusal of The Lore of Proserpine. But unfortunately 
we feel a growing inclination to escape from the spell which the book 
casts upon us. It is as if we were being hypnotized against our will, 
or as if some strong opiate had been administered to us. After sooth- 
ing us to pleasant reverie, the narrative produces at last a positive 
reaction of the nerves. 

In philosophizing about the preternatural, Mr. Hewlett explains that 
spirits, not in themselves visible or tangible or audible, have physical 
qualities for us merely because they could in no other way become per- 
ceptible. When they are unseen they are not unreal, nor when they 
are seen are they really substantial. Analogously, if we may be per- 
mitted to speculate on the author's purpose in writing this strange book, 
we may conceive him as saying to us : " Such is the quality of my ex- 
perience, such is the temper of my thought — of what I tend to believe. 
But if it were not clothed upon with a garment of apparent fact, you 
could not properly apprehend it." 

Altogether, The Lore of Proserpine is a fascinating but a rather empty 
book. Unhappily, it does not ring quite true either as fiction or as 
subjective fact. Mr. Hewlett really appeals not merely to our imagina- 
tion, but to our faith — -to the highest emotion that poetry or religion 
knows — and we suspect that he does it rather wantonly. The trick 
seems hardly legitimate: we feel that we have been led to use a high 
faculty for a base purpose of amusement, and, if we take the book with 
the earnestness which it seems to demand, we shall feel at the end as 
if we had been engaged in some sort of delicate psychic debauch. But 
to whatever depth we look for truth in this narrative of Mr. Hewlett's 
we cannot fail to delight in the sweetness and rich suggestiveness of 
his style. 

A Small Boy and Some Others. By Henry James. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1913. 

Admitting heartily the genius of Henry James in his own peculiar 
and individual field, one cannot help feeling that the outstanding fact 
concerning his latest work, A Small Boy and Borne Others, is that 
autobiography written Henry - James fashion is very teasing. Here 
we have, as in his novels, endless impressions, wonderful felicities of 
phrase, but no perspective, no apparent progress in time, little substantial 
reality for the mind to cling to. Undoubtedly there is a legitimate 
fascination in this fine mosaic of suggestions. The reader has now and 
then an experience like that of watching the development of a photo- 
graphic plate. Of a sudden, a thing that seemed all meaningless blotches 
of light and shade, a mere glimmering surface spotted with shadows, 
is transformed magically into a familiar scene. This is a pleasure worth 
considerable effort — the pleasure which the mind takes in divining 
reality beneath perversely flashing and colorful impressions, as the eye 
divines distance and substance in flat surfaces. But in the end, since 
we are required to imagine practically all the reality for ourselves, the 



